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160 Friends in Burlington. 



FRIENDS IN BURLINGTON. 

BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMEKE. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 

VII. 

" You are come to a quiet land, and liberty and authority are in your 
hands." — William Penn. 

" At a monthly meeting held at Burlington, the sixth day 
of the third month, 1775. An epistle from the meeting for 
sufferings at Philadelphia dated the 19th of 1 mo. last 
further recommending to friends a due care to adhere to 
their principles in these times of commotion and tenderly to 
admonish and deal with such who depart therefrom, etc., with 
a copy of the Yearly Meeting Minute of 1710 respecting per- 
sons in office, was read, and recommended to observation." 

This is the first evidence in the Monthly Meeting minutes — 
which are still our main dependence in giving a true history 
of the meeting — of the disturbance in which everything was 
soon to share. Those of the Quarterly meeting held 24 of 11 
mo., 1777, state that twenty-six Representatives from the pre- 
ceding Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders had been 
prevented from attending Yearly Meeting because " hindered 
from crossing the River by military men stopping the boats 
on this side, on account of the British Troops being in pos- 
session of the city of Philadelphia." This was upon the 
occupation of Germantown by General Howe, Philadelphia 
being taken possession of 9 mo. 26. At the same time 
the Friends at Trenton, N/. J., were obliged to meet in private 
houses, their meeting-house being in the hands of the 
soldiery. 

Private journals and correspondence of the time show how 
the subject of national independence was moving friends in 
this section, although it was hard to see clearly the gravity 
of their position, which speedily became a very trying one. 
Many young men yielded to the impulse (which also drew 
out some of these older members) to enlist in the cause of 
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freedom. Sympathizing epistles came from London ; and 
during the struggle which followed, despite trials consequent 
on a position of neutrality among people alive with the 
spirit of warfare, they steadfastly maintained their principles 
and profession though at the expense of confications, in many 
instances, of goods and property. To all inquiries they re- 
plied, as their meeting stated in a special minute, — " we, the 
people called Quakers, ever since we were distinguished as a 
Society, have declared to the world our belief in the peace- 
able tendency of the Gospel of Christ, and that consistent 
therewith we could not bear arms, nor be concerned in war- 
like preparations." 

Committees were also appointed for a number of years, to 
" labor with those who still held Negroes in bondage." In 
8 mo. 1776, the minute states that they 

" have the satisfaction to report a considerable number of 
those who hold Negroes have manumitted them by deeds duly 
executed, to take effect immediately, or when they come to 
the proper age, signifying an intention to take care in the 
meantime of their education ; that several others show a 
good disposition to do the like, so that the number who hold 
back and neglect taking the advice of Friends are compara- 
tively small, and that they have an encouraging bope that a 
continuance of labour as ability may be afforded will in time 
clear them of holding any of that Oppressed People as 
Slaves." 

Many meetings were held hereabouts for the Blacks. 

Mount Holly meeting in 10 mo., 1776, was set off from 
Burlington, and established a monthly meeting of its own, 
remaining independent until 1827, when they were again 
consolidated. The numbers comprising Burlington Monthly 
meeting being computed, the record stood as below : — 

Burlington Monthly Meeting, 1776. 

Over age. Under age. Total. 

Burlington Particular Meeting . . 109 84 193 

Old Springfield 42 64 106 

Bancocas 58 75 133 

Upper Springfield .... 1 4 5 

Mansfield 52 38 90 

Mansfield Neck 26 34 60 

288 299 587 
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At the same time " an account of the sufferings of Friends 
as advised by our late Yearly Meeting" was ordered prepared 
by a Committee of eleven Friends. Minutes respecting War 
and Fighting were read, and a conference was held for " the in- 
formation, caution, and strengthening of each other in these 
Times of Commotion, and for our preservation through the 
many Tryals and from the many difficulties which now 
abound and are likely to increase, tending to be led into a 
violation of our Peaceable testimony and Principles and 
wound the purity thereof by betraying us into a conduct in- 
consistent with our religious profession." 

In 2 mo., 1776, we find : " The clerk of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings having sent to this Meeting a Report from the Com- 
mittee of Sufferings held in Portsmouth the 13th 1 mo. last 
with a copy of a Letter from our Friend Moses Brown, dated 
Providence the 2d of the 1 mo. giving a Relation of the 
Proceedings of a Committee Appointed to distribute the 
Donations of Friends lately collected in this Province & 
Pennsylvania for the Relief of the distressed Poor of all 
Denominations in the Province of Mass. etc. Both of them 
were read and afforded Satisfaction ; it appearing that up- 
wards of 400 Families in necessitous Circumstances had been 
already Relieved, and that a Prudent care had been taken 
to make the distribution among such as were not Engaged 
in carrying on the present war." 

Upon one occasion, at the gathering of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, it was discovered that the soldiery had been quartered 
in the Meeting-house during the night, and steps were taken 
to have a similar inconvenience prevented in future. Fences 
and ground were much out of repair, and the regiments 
stationed near the town had not scrupled to use anything 
about the " Quaker Church" which would serve for shelter 
or firewood. In this instance repairs cost them twenty pounds. 

One of the friends has left in her Journal of the Revolution 
our most lively account of affairs in Burlington at this date. 
This is Margaret Morris, and it will be no digression to 
quote slightly from her own words. There was a pleasant 
intercourse among the families living on Green Bank, front- 
ing the Delaware. Among these was that of G-overnor 
William Franklin, who in 1763 came in his official capacity 
to Burlington. Upon the outbreak of the war, he was seized 
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as a Tory, and suffered an imprisonment of a little over 
two years, afterwards being exchanged. Margaret Morris, 
who knew him well, as she did nearly every other personage 
of any importance in the place, bought his town house on the 
Bank when it was to be disposed of; and here it was that 
the Episcopal clergyman, Jonathan Odell, obtained the shel- 
ter that saved his life. The clergy of England being 
obliged to swear allegiance to the crown, those of them who 
remained firm were hunted down as Royalists and Tories. 
Jonathan Odell, true to his oath, after being paroled and 
confined to a radius of eight miles from Burlington Court 
House, was finally forced to fly ; and M. Morris gives a 
lively relation of the danger both of them incurred, he as 
pursued, and she as being party to his escape. Their friend- 
ship was probably the greater because Odell, previous to his 
taking orders in the church, had practised medicine ; and the 
low salary he received in America as a clergyman made him 
resort to this also as a further means of support for his fam- 
ily. He consequently became the family physician of M. 
Morris, when her own practised knowledge of medicine 
failed her, which was seldom. In 12 mo. 1776 she writes : — 

" Great many soldiers in town to-day ; another company 
took possession of the next house when the first left it. The 
inhabitants are much straightened for bread to supply the 
soldiers, and firewood to keep them warm. This seems to 
be only one of the many calamities of war." 

On the 14th occurs this entry, which shows the consterna- 
tion of the family on an inquiry by the soldiers for their 
concealed friend, at that very moment in her own house, but 
supposed by the Americans to be in that of Colonel Coxe, 
her next neighbor, whose family being absent had placed the 
keys in her charge : — 

" The name of Tory so near my own door seriously alarmed 
me ; for a poor- ' refugee,' dignified by that name, had claimed 
the shelter of my roof, and was at that very moment con- 
cealed like a thief in an auger-hole. I rang the bell violently, 
the signal agreed on if they came to search, and when I 
thought he had crept into the hole, I put on a very simple 
look and cried out, 'Bless me, I hope you are not Hessians V 
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' Do we look like Hessians V asked one of them rudely. 
' Indeed I don't know.' 'Did you ever see a Hessian V ' No, 
never in my life ; but they are men, and you are men, and 
may be Hessians for anything I know. But I'll go with 
you to Colonel Coxe's house.' I marched at the head of 
them, opened the door, and searched everywhere— strange 
where he could be! "We returned, they greatly disappointed, 
I pleased to think my house not suspected." 

The " auger-hole" was a secret chamber, entered from a 
room at the end of a long entry, through a closet, whose 
shelves had to be removed and the back pried open with a 
knife. Admission was then given into a chamber having 
no light save what crept through the chinks in roof and 
walls. The bell was hung in the room outside near the 
closet, communicating, by means of wires through the wind- 
ing hall, with a knob just inside the front door. This bell, 
therefore, might be rung " violently" before opening the door, 
without alarming outsiders, giving the " refugee" time to 
conceal himself before the long entries could be traversed. 
Jonathan Odell finally escaped to England, where he remained 
a number of years before he dared return to his family. He 
had good occasion to say, " of all people the Quakers are most 
friendly to us." M. Morris says in the next year, " we have 
some hopes that our refugee will be presented with a pair of 
lawn sleeves when dignities become cheap, and suppose he 
will then think himself too big to creep into his old auger- 
hole ; but I shall remind him of the place, if I live to see him 
created first B p of B n !" 

Margaret Morris's sister Sarah, who has previously been 
referred to as the wife of George Dillwyn, was nearly as lively 
a writer as her sister. While in London, during their extended 
residence in that place, in 1784, she finds that city, as many 
continue to do, a " most sad place for spending money." 
They were intimate with the painter West, who was a dili- 
gent visitor and correspondent, and was always known among 
them as " Benny" West. S. Dillwyn's description of a young 
lady in London at the time is capital : — 

" She had a quilled round hat of gause, white shade, and 
I think a cream-colored dress, not so bedezined as I've seen 
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some, and a little round hoop. The girls did not look taw- 
dry. . . They did not answer George Fox's description ; 
he paints high." 1 

In the confusion about them, undeterred by inconveniences 
which others might have thought excused them in a measure 
from such steps, the subject of schools, strongly urged by the 
Yearly Meeting, was renewed among Friends at the meeting 
in Burlington with great vigor, finally resulting, 1779, in the 
establishment of a Preparative Meeting School. The house 
in Broad Street was fitted up for that use, since it was not 
needed for purposes of worship after that on Main Street was 
rendered suitable for all seasons of the year by an addition 
capable of being comfortably heated in cold weather. We 
find in the Preparation Meeting records of 11 mo. 25, 
1779:— ' • 

" In pursuance of a concern lately revived among Friends 
for the benefit of the rising generation with respect to their 
school education, as recommended down by the Yearly Meet- 
ing : This Meeting apply'd to the last Quarterly Meeting 
for the privilege of using the Meeting-house in Broad St. 
for a school under prudent teachers of our Society, and 
obtained liberty to fit up the said meeting-house for that 
purpose at our expense, and to occupy the same with the lot 
belonging to it accordingly, until that Meeting shall give 
further advice and direction therein. Whereupon a subscrip- 
tion was entered into by the members of this Meeting, and a 
school opened therein ; and it appearing necessary to this 
Meeting that the same should be under the care of a standing 
committee, the following Friends, vizt., John Hoskins, 
Daniel Smith, Geo. Dillwyn, Geo. Bowne, Saml. Allinson, 
James Verree, are appointed to that service under the name 
of ' Trustees of Friends' School in Burlington.' And it is 
unanimously concluded that the Said Trustees and their suc- 
cessors shall have the direction of said school or any other 
that may be set up under the care of this Meeting, that they 
keep the said House or any others which they may provide 
for schools & residence of the teachers in good repair, 
make provision for the comfortable support of said Teachers, 
order the necessary expenditures, when they have cash in 
hand for those purposes ; when otherwise they are to lay 
before this Meeting on aceount of the sum wanted and the 

1 The Hill Family, by John Jay Smith. 
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occasion, and receive our direction therein: to Employ 
Teachers, and for sufficient cause to them appearing, to dis- 
miss them, admit scholars and discharge those who misbe- 
have, and make such rules for these and other purposes tend- 
ing to the good government of the schools as they may judge 
necessary, provided the same be not repugnant to the funda- 
mental plan. They are to visit said schools once in every 
month; examine the progress made by the scholars in their 
learning and see that good order and decorum is preserved. 
Any 4 of the Trustees for the time being are to be sufficient 
to transact any business within their appointment. The 
Trustees for the time being shall appoint a Treasurer, to 
whom by his proper name donations and bequests may be 

made for the benefit of the school They, the 

Trustees, are to lay before the Preparative Meeting in 7 mo. 
yearly [their report] for approbation, and are desired to 
transcribe this minute as our foundation of their proceed- 
ings." ... 

(Signed) SAMUEL ALLINSON, 

Clerk. 

Geo. Bowne was made clerk, and Daniel Smith Treasurer, 
by the six Friends of the Committee. Until 1792 the school 
was continued in the Broad St. building, with the addition, 
in 1780, of two lodging rooms for the accommodation of the 
school-master and the purchase of the lot of ground adjoin- 
ing, for which the deed was executed 1 of 11 mo. 1784. In 
the year above named (1792) the Preparative Meeting Min- 
utes of 7 mo. 2d state that their meeting, 

" having agreed with a committee of the Quarterly Meeting 
for the purchase of the old meeting-house and lot on Broad 
Street, requests the Monthly Meeting to direct the- Commit- 
tee to whom a deed was made in 1784 for the adjoining lot, 
to take the deed for this house and lot also, in behalf of the 
said Preparative Meeting." 

This was done. By another of the same day : — 

" The Trustees of the school belonging to the Preparative 
Meeting of Burlington, having been directed by the said 
meeting to dispose of the lot and building on Broad Street, 
lately purchased of the Quarterly Meeting, together with a 
part or the whole of the adjoining lot, in order to enable us 
to erect a new school-house." 
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It seems that they desired to get rid of the unnecessary 
and inconvenient building on Broad Street, illy suited to their 
wants. Returning to the school minutes, we find (7 mo. 21, 

1792):— 

" A lot on York St. containing one acre three quarters 
and thirteen perches having been purchased of Ralph Smith 
and wife by deed dated the 14th instant for the sum of £. 80, 
it was now agreed to build a Brick School House thereon at 
the distance of forty feet from, and at right angles with the 
street ; forty feet long and twenty ft. deep. One Door in 
front and one at each end. The story to be 10 ft. high. 
Two windows in front and back, twenty-four lights each 
9 x 11; and two at each end 9 X 11, eighteen lights each. 
All the windows so framed and hung as to slide up and 
down. The cellar to be dug four feet deep from the surface 
of the ground ; the stone wall six feet and a half, the brick 
wall to be 14 in. back and front and 9 "in. at each end. Geo. 
Dillwyn, John Hoskins, Danl. Smith, & Jas. Verree, & 
Joseph Smith are appointed to stake out the ground, pur- 
chase the quantity of stones and' brick, engage a Mason, 
& employ workmen to dig the cellar without delay ; and 
they are authorized to draw upon the Treasurer for money 
as there may be occasion." 

It is not generally known that the building mentioned 
previously in these pages as the former office of Samuel 
Jennings, and afterward the printing office of Isaac Collins, 
was, during the period of building the school house on York 
Street, used by the Preparative Meeting for their school, the 
master residing there also. 

It will be necessary, in order to understand the action of the 
school trustees, to go back a moment to the Monthly Meeting 
records, by which it appears that, before the building of a 
school-house was undertaken, subscriptions had been started 
for the erection of a larger meeting house, the Quarterly 
Meeting having out-grown its quarters in the little hexagonal 
one. In the year 1773 the meeting made an agreement with 
Chesterfield, by which, in consideration of aid in building 
their meeting house in that place, Chesterfield Friends were 
.to respond in a similar service for Burlington, whenever the 
latter found it necessary to build, provided, further, that it be 
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done before the year 1787, as stipulated in a minute at Bur- 
lington. The work was not actively entered upon until ten 
years later, when the building was completed in 1784, having 
been begun tbe previous year. The clerk has in his hands 
the original document containing the signatures of subscrib- 
ers and the sunn donated. This building is the present sub- 
stantial house oii Main St., and it was often uncomfortably 
filled during its early years. It is somewhat farther south 
than its predecessor and nearer the street, standing, as we 
gather from the records, in front of the old house, which 
was not demolished until 1792. Thus, in a school minute 
dated 7 mo. 28 of that year, we learn : — 

" Labourers are employed to take down the old Building 
back of the new meeting house, some time since purchased 
of the Quarterly Meetings committee." 

We understand that the present neat school-house on Tork 
St., still good for another century, contains part of the mate- 
rial from that quaint little structure of which we are very 
fortunate to possess any drawings. The school-house exter- 
nally, with the exception of a porch over the door, has re- 
mained almost unchanged. The children were always 
brought to meeting on Fifth days, and the Women's Meeting 
records state the appointment of three Friends quarterly to 
" sit among the children" and preserve order. 1802 has the 
first notice of this custom, in the handwriting of Susan 
Emlen, clerk. 

In 9 mo., 1781, the clerk of the Quarterly Meeting presented 
to the Monthly Meeting a copy of a minute which runs as 
follows : — 

" A remark in the reports from 2 of the monthly meetings 
of a prevailing custom of working on first days in the time 
of hay and harvest was taken under the weighty considera- 
tion of the meeting; and it appearing to deserve the notice 
of this meeting that it may be discouraged, friends in the 
several monthly meetings where this practice has prevailed, 
are desired to labor against it." 



"o 



In 1782 Friends lost £. 434 1 s. 4 d. in the Monthly 
Meeting, " principally on account of taxes to carry on war- 
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like measures ; some part on acc't of Court Fines, and a 
small part for repairing bridges" (destroyed by the militia). 

1 mo. 2nd, 1786. " John Hoskins and Eobert Smith, ex- 
ecur's of Martha Noble, state that she bequeaths the sum 
of £. 40 to be applied toward building a wall in front of the 
meeting-house lot, or in support of a fence round the yard 
as shall be found best." 

"1st day of 12 mo. 1788. Friends are admonished to ex- 
ercise care who are concerned in importing distilled spiritu- 
ous liquors from the West India Islands or other places, 
either on their own accounts or as agents for others." 

In 1795 there were twelve distilleries owned by members 
of the Quarterly Meeting, and four were retailers. These 
figures are now alarming. 

25, 5 mo. 1789. " A number of Proposals for reprinting 
by subscription a Quarto Edition of the Old and New Tes- 
tament with the Apochrypha and Marginal Notes were now 
produced and distributed in order that the Work may be 
encouraged by Friends within this Quarter, agreeable to the 
Recommendation of the Meeting for Sufferings expressed in 
their Minute annexed to the said Proposals." 

This Bible, as the clerk states in a note, was the Quarto 
Edition printed by Isaac Collins in New York. The amount 
of subscription in 8 mo. was — 

Burlington Mo. Mt'g .... £32 
Upper Springfield (particular). . . 7 

£39~ 
The next meeting reported a total of £83, exclusive of £10 
from J. Bullock and £1 from Daniel Smith. 

In 1790 the stables were found to be in an unsafe condition. 
These stood on the north side of the Friends' burying-ground. 
It was agreed to build new ones, on " the northerly side of our 
lot adjoining the burying ground, on the lot facing Broad 
St." ; shed to be 200 ft long, 13 deep, with stables' at each 
end 20 ft. in front. In 1792 the committee on stables re- 
ported " there was no way of obtaining any ground from the 
adjacent lots in order to open a way from the meeting-house 
yard to the lot in which the stables are to be built," and ad- 
vised opening a passage through the grave-yard, which was 
Vol. viii. — 12 
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done ; upon which the huilding and grounds stood as they 
have ever since remained. 

A committee was appointed, 1st mo. 1796, to collect sub- 
scriptions for the benefit of the native Indians. John Smith 
was made Treasurer of the Committee. In three months he 
had received £146 2. 9. which were given over for that use. 
10 mo., 1796, a lot of ground in the county of Tryon, State 
of New York, was conveyed to six Friends as Grantees in 
Trust for the building of a meeting-house thereon, and a 
burying ground, whenever a meeting should be established 
in that county. This Monthly Meeting was to exercise 
care over the property until it should be required at their 
hands for the purpose designed. This was the case two or 
three years later. In that year (1796) the proposition of a 
boarding school under charge of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was made and widely united with. "Wm. Allinson 
was appointed to receive and forward subscriptions, which 
amounted to $76.83, the sum being paid into the hands of 
Thomas Stewardson, Treasurer of the Westtown school fund. 

2 mo. 5, 1798, a committee was appointed to consider how, 
in future, disturbance caused at meetings for discipline 
might be avoided. They reported that it seemed best to 
name door-keepers who should prevent those from entering 
who were not members of our Society ; and that the men and 
women went in separate apartments. Partitions with double 
shutters, when single ones were found insufficient to drown 
the sound of voices, were put up in 1800 (cost of erection 
£25 19 s. 10 J d.). About the same time the practice of reading 
acknowledgments in public meetings for worship was relin- 
quished, as productive of ill results. 

The Preparative Meeting records have in one or two in- 
stances been referred to, but it is proper to state here that 
such minutes as are given have been taken from those of the 
school, monthly meeting, etc., and were in such cases therein 
recorded in consequence of an order from the meeting in au- 
thority. Up to the year 1847, no regular record of the men's 
Preparative Meeting exists. In this year the records were 
copied and preserved. Many Friends deemed it best to de- 
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stroy the proceedings of a meeting which was only prepara- 
tory, and without any power in itself, all important actions 
of which would be duly mended by the Monthly Meeting. 
Hence, while the Monthly Meeting records fill eleven vol- 
umes, there are comparatively none belonging to Preparative 
Meeting, beyond the volume named, of 1847, and that now 
in use. The minutes of the Women's Meeting date back to 
1800, Mary Allinson and Susan Emlen being the first clerks. 
There may be another volume of Minutes of this meeting 
either lost or mislaid, but they are of comparatively small 
value. 



VIII. 

" Old friends to talk ! 
Ay ! bring those cbosen few, 
The wise, the courtly, and the true, 
So rarely found." 

Massinoer. 

From this point our history of the Burlington Friends 
will be brief. Not that it was in reality less important in 
events which are on record, or that inferior names appear in the 
Society of this town. But, were we to particularize, our ac- 
count must be more of biography, and this has already made 
us familiar with the characters of Grellet, Griscom, etc. 
The condition of society at large was now much more settled ; 
men had made great progress in the arts of civilization, and 
peace and prosperity bring in their train many comforts to 
which political strife is adverse. A history of prosperous 
times, if not dealing with the causes of such prosperity, nat- 
urally presents fewer scenes of 6tirring interest than when 
constant changes follow in rapid succession. Hence the last 
eighty -one years of this Monthly Meeting give us few inci- 
dents over which we care to linger long. 

In the year 1800 Dr. John Griscom, then teacher in 
Friends' Preparative Meeting school on York Street, was a 
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young man just beginning his career, and starting a reading 
club for foreign journals, of which several eminent men were 
members. He assumed charge of the school in 1794, when, 
his biography states, he had but three pupils. On his de- 
parture in 1807 for new fields of labor in New York, the 
benches were overflowing. The public schools of the place 
owe their life to his experience and energy on returning 
thirty years after to end his days in Burlington. His great 
grandfather, Samuel Griscom, is said to have built the first 
meeting-house in Philadelphia. The eminence of Dr. Gris- 
com, and the great men he numbered among his friends, 
among whom Dickens, Irving, De Witt, Francis, Clinton, 
etc., appear, need not be dwelt on here. 

During the early years of the new century came the war 
of 1812, whiph Friends passed through with far less suffering 
than the previous great struggle. The "sufferings of Friends" 
on account of Military Fines were carefully looked into, and 
stated in a book where all the losses consequent upon such de- 
mands are tabulated. Property of almost every description, 
from 6 teaspoons to several tons of hay, fell into the hands 
of the military, who claimed all they could get from the 
" Quakers." The record is quite bulky, and shows the name 
of each sufferer and the amount of loss incurred each year. 
In 6 mo., 1807, a wall was built in front of the meeting- 
house, costing £129, to meet which the £40 bequeathed by 
Martha Noble were taken, and the balance raised by sub- 
scription. 1816 saw the "Wood St. wall erected, being set 
back six feet in order to straighten the line with the 
buildings thereon. In 1827 the "lobby" on the west was 
built. The building lots at the corner of Broad and Wood 
Streets, in 1838, were sold on perpetual ground-rent. 

In 1827 came the great shock of the separation in the 
Society of Friends in America, and, although Burlington suf- 
fered much less diminution of numbers by the secession than 
many meetings, j-et the minutes give evidence of the grief 
and anxiety of Friends in contemplating the alienation in 
feeling and belief that followed. 

In this community of Friends some interesting and re- 
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markable characters were prominent. Many of the last gen- 
eration finally recalled the family names of Barker, Smith, 
Allinson, Gaskill, Gummere, Coleman, Eidgway, Woolman, 
Pitfield, Hoskins, Cox, and others ; and connected with each 
name some shining character has brightened the social atmos- 
phere of the place, where years ago, a much higher order of 
society than the average was wont to mingle and enjoy 
pleasant intercourse. Stephen Grellet in 1823 had removed 
hither from Philadelphia. He was one whom all denomi- 
nations made equally welcome and almost equally appreciated, 
over whom, on his death, Courtlandt Van Rensselaer preached 
a sermon, warm in loving and generous encomium. The 
stately form of Abigail Barker was familiar to the meanest 
urchin in the street ; and John Hoskins was succeeded by 
John Cox at the head of the meeting. 

"William Allinson, though not a minister, was a member 
of the well-known family of that name, among whom Mar- 
garet Allinson (afterward Parker) was the only recorded 
minister. To William the Friends turned for advice and 
counsel on all topics. David Allinson, editor of the Rural 
Visitor (started in 1810), the printer, was one of those chosen 
to issue the first continental money of West New Jersey. 
Their brother James, as before stated, married Bernice 
Chatton, and his son "William J. Allinson is one whose mem- 
ory will be long esteemed. Susan B. Smith and Richard 
Mott are names which recall consecrated lives ; and to the 
talented brothers, John and Samuel R. Gummere, Burlington 
owes yet a debt of gratitude for their able teaching and 
scholarship. Harrison Alderson, whose society was for so 
many years singularly acceptable, although not a native, be- 
longs among the memories of the place ; and who that has 
known Burlington during the last quarter-century, can sepa- 
rate from his recollections of the meeting the name of Eliza 
P Gurney? We might indeed linger long and affectionately 
where we trace the steps of pleasant and instructive associa- 
tions; but, with the mention of these names of compara- 
tively recent members, we must close our account of Friends 
in Burlington. 



